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312 THE MONIST. 

Studies in Logical Theory. By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, with 
the Co-operation of Members and Fellows of the Department of Philosophy. 
Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. 1903. Pages, xiii, 388. Price, 
$2.50. 

This book gives us a fair insight into the method and nature of philosophical 
instruction in the University of Chicago. It is edited by John Dewey, who himself 
contributes a series of four articles to its contents. As to the character of the book, 
the editor says in the Preface : 

" This volume presents some results of the work done in the matter of logical 
theory in the Department of Philosophy of the University of Chicago in the first 
decade of its existence. The eleven Studies are the work of eight different hands. 

"The various Studies present, the author believes, about the relative amount 
of agreement and disagreement that is natural in view of the conditions of their 
origin. The various writers have been in contact with one another in Seminaries 
and lecture courses in pursuit of the same topics, and have had to do with shaping 
one another's views. There are several others, not represented in this volume, 
who have also participated in the evolution of the point of view herein set forth, 
and to whom the writers acknowledge their indebtedness. The disagreements pro- 
ceed from the diversity of interests with which the different writers approach the 
logical topic ; and from the fact that the point of view in question is still (happily) 
developing and showing no signs of becoming a closed system." 

The views commented on are those of Mill, Lotze, Bosanquet, and Bradley, 
and the editor with the courtesy of the modern scholar expresses to them his special 
indebtedness, and at the same time a pre-eminent obligation to William James of 
Harvard, to whom the book is tendered as an "unworthy token of regard and an 
admiration that are coequal." 

Professor Dewey discusses thought and its subject matter in four articles, in- 
cluding the antecedents of thought, the datum of thinking, and the content and 
object of thought. 

The other seven articles are as follows : "Bosanquet's Theory of Judgment," 
by Helen Bradford Thompson, Ph. D.; "Typical Stages in the Development of 
Judgment," by Simon Fraser McLennan, Ph. D.; "The Nature of Hypothesis," 
by Myron Lucius Ashley, Ph. D. ; "Image and Idea in Logic," by Willard Clark 
Gore, Ph. D.; "The Logic of Pre-Socratic Philosophy," by William Arthur Hei- 
del, Ph. D. ; "Valuation as a Logical Process," by Henry Waldgrave Stuart, Ph.D., 
and " Some Logical Aspects of Purpose," by Addison Webster Moore, Ph. D. 

La morale et la science des mceurs. Par L. Levy-Bruhl, Charg£ de cours a 
l'Universite' de Paris, Professeur a l'licole libre des sciences politiques. 
Paris : F^lix Alcan. 1903. Pages, 300. Price, 5 fr. 
Prof. L. Levy-Bruhl does not propose to inquire into the principle of morality 

nor to criticise the existent systems, but in agreement with the present tendency 
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among the philosophers and sociologists, he applies the principle of the positive 
philosophy to the current ideas of moral science. He claims that it is illogical to 
regard it as at once normative and theoretical, for in morality as well as in other 
branches of thought it would be irrational thus to conceive the relations between 
theory and practice. Theoretical science studies the given realities, that is to say, 
in the present case moral facts, and moral facts are social facts. Then only a prac- 
tical application may be deduced from the established sciences. 

An important part of the work is devoted to a reply to the several objections 
made by those who hold the old views. There is, e. g., a postulate, that human 
nature has always been and always will remain the same, but Levy-Bruhl holds 
this conception is not tenable if we study the changes which society has undergone. 
Further, it will not be sufficient to base our notions of morality upon a psycholo- 
gical analysis of human nature. We must study sociology and derive the general 
principles as well as detailed applications from man's social relations. According 
to another postulate, commonly held, the moral conscience forms a moral and or- 
ganic unity, but how about the conflicts of duties, how about the obvious changes 
in moral standards, which we observe in history ? The author holds that positive 
morality must first of all collect and collate the facts, and shows how the adherents 
of the old school do not apply the scientific method. We must analyse the given 
realities of morality and judge them in their connection as well as in their condi- 
tions. We gain a higher view by comparative morality which will render impos- 
sible the narrowness of taking our own conscience as the type of all morality. If 
thus a moral science were established, we could base a rational morality upon it, 
and modify our moral principles accordingly, but at present such an enterprise is 
premature. Our author is not sceptical as to its realisation in the future, for, says 
he, science is never sceptical, and we shall finally be able to determine the funda- 
mental laws of social and moral growth. 

The Relations of Psychology to Philosophy. By James Rowland Angell. 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago. Chicago : The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1903. Pages, 21. 

In discussing the points of contact of the several philosophical sciences, psy- 
chology, logic, ethics, and epistemology, Professor J. R. Angell touches upon the 
influence which biology of late has exercised upon psychology and hints at the 
possible solution of the problem of consciousness by the methods of a structural 
and, even more so, of a functional psychology. We can determine what conscious- 
ness is only by what it does. And this rule is applicable also in our investigation 
of the standards of value, especially of truth. Says Angell : 

"Either we must suppress functional psychology, or else admit that the so- 
called ethical examination of the element of value in conduct — being in point of 
fact simply an examination of the condition of largest effectiveness in conduct — 
belongs in reality to the field of functional psychology ; and we must admit, fur- 



